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BY THE EPIPOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR, 


“The Heart of hi 


n that hath Understanding, seeketh Kuewled 


ERY OFTEN we hear Farmers 
and other working people excuse 
themselves from attention to men- 
§ tal cultivation, by saying, “I have 
no time to read ;” and true it is, 
that reading alone is not the only 
way to get knowledge,—that is 
to say, the reading of books ; for 






there is a sort of reading that to 
us is better and more instructive than 
) the reading of books, just as there is a 
® sort of preaching that goes down deep- 
My er into our soul than the formal dispen- 
sations of the pulpit ; and the men or 
women who have understanding, will 
read that open book of men and events 
with the same profit of understanding, 
as they listen to the silent preachings 
of those providences which carry to their hearts the 
lessons of the Wisdom, the Omnipotence and the 
Love of God. 


But it is not of these that we design to discourse | 


now. They are open and free the whole year, and 
our rural readers can always profit by such ministra- 
tions. While the inclemency of Winter drives the 
rural household to the domestic fireside, each one will 
seek to do something, either to use, enjoy or kill 
time. Alas! that any should be so destitute of re- 
source in themselves, as to be forced to this last sad 
expedient. Besides those small in-door labors of 
economy or invention, at which some people busy 
themselves, reading seems to be the natural concom- 
itant of this season of partial leisure. In reading, as 
in eating, people display their peculiar tastes. Some 
will seize upon a book or a paper, and, sitting down 
all alone, will neither seek sympathy or share it with 
others. There they sit, sucking in like a sponge, 
but never giving out. Their sympathy begins with 
themselves, culminates in themselves, and ends with 
themselves. Alack for the hapless wife or child 
that comes unbidden within the selfish orbit of such 
a man, at such a time. 


Most people, however, are more social in their 


pura 
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, and seem happier than when alone 


| intelligence. 
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habits, and enjoy both a book and a dinner in con- 


genial company. And why not! Even the horse 


and the sheep cling to the society of 


their fellows, 
As in labor, so 
in relaxation, much is to be gained by a union of 
What will please 


as well please and :nstruct filty n 


forces. and instruct one man, may 


en at no more cost ; 
so there is an economy in knowledge, as well as in 
power. And more tov, for the very sympathy of 
conlact gives a force to appreciation, that no isola- 
tion can effect. When 
you open this number of the Cultivator, and all the 


family are ready to listen, and you read aloud to all, 


This is what we mean: 


this little chapter, or any other, if it is, as we hope to 
make it, worthy of your reading, every one of the lis- 
teners will enjoy it as well as if read especially for 
himself, with this added interest, that thére is a re- 
flection of thought and happiness, from the very con- 
tiguity of mind engaged in the same contemplation. 
Here is the simplest illustration of what we wished 
to convey of the economy of mental forces. But O! 
dear reader! could we who now pen these brirf lines 
at our solitary desk, but divide and sub-divide our 
mentality into ten thousand units, and go out with 
the sheets which bear this friendly talk to your fire- 
sides, thousands of miles asunder, and there become 
a part of each loved circle, as you read with a friendly 
or a critical eye, to get knowledge or to find fault, or 
to hear, “ What will this babbler say” — with what 
an ocean of testimony could we return to our present 
self ! 


Every family is a miniature Republic, but there 
will be a still greater economy for some purposes of 
seeking knowledge, by the union of many families 
upon special occasions, for the wider dissemination of 
Thus in every district, the school house 
may be made the rallying point, where other knowl- 


| edge may be gained than that of letters and figures 


for beginners. Maturer minds may commune with 
each other, of the great interests of life, and an equal- 
ization of knowledge take place, by bringing the 
lower to the understanding of the higher, while the 
higher will lose nothing, but rather be the gainers 
thereby. Thus will you push the inquiry and devel- 
opment to a higher plan, in those departments which 
shall be of most benefit to the hearts and homes of 
you all. 
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| 
| Horses CaTTLe. SHEEP. Hogs. Wueart. Corwm. 
CounriEs | 
No Value No. Value No. Value. No. Value Acres. |Bushels. Acres. Bushels. 
Adams --| 6,263 $408, 662 15,734, $161,386) 22,319) $24,126) 31,524 $69, 441 22,968; 269,006) 30,740) 1 121, 604 
Allen | 5438 257,202 14,880) 120,811 9 15,024) 16,935] 29,556 5,788, 86,579 18.859 552/541 
Ashland ast Se 436,991 20,434 191,017 2 78,261 46,551 15,937! 184,990, 20,690 64!,509 
Ashtabula .-| 7,516 419,402 39,765 623,706] 38, 52,336 19,073 9,513 168,532) 13,356 564,573 
PE. sata eavnece 5,296, 328,733 16,673) 209,138 727 46,910 51,645) 18,929) 253,999, 20.793 8 6,302 
Auginize ......... } 5,429 250,533 13,930, 117,263 2,23 13,311 29,332 6,452 86,050 15,823 496,716 
Belmont --| 11,192) 733,700 22,966; 282,179) 58,670) 100,354 82,076) $5,514 555,548 31,282 1,512,245 
SE vacvevbane eae 6,929) 558,399 18,022; 197,121] 22,652) 2% 108,874) 26,491) 317,400) 43.325 1,582,109 
Butler -++-| 11,160 801,667 19,829; 256,881 7,958 168,845 31,204 447,813 61,939 3,245,'86 
Carroll...........-| 5,916; 336,180, 12,339) 128,948) 69,569 24,533) 23,677) 356,129) 11,771! 417,640 
Champaign........ | 8,197) 557,456; 21,958) 328,025) 46,865 76,514) 23,896; 354,136, 35,993) 1,565,499 
Eras 7,660 496,662 19,957 305,884 51 , 206 ’ 88,559! 24,520 393,714 29,362 1,272,840 
Clermont | 8,607 577,473 16.776 209,200 14,033 19,05¢) 45,474] 136,969) 19,965 378,928; 38,306 1,605,373 
Clinton eo | 7,874 496,516 18,839; 286,960) 54,287 69,84 36,213) 104,861 18,701 282,585, 40.982 1,965,069 
Columbiana ....... | 9,030 §=473,025 17,170; 9 205,436) 82,537] 126,376 16,524 38,858) 23,015 363,996) 18,589 679,697 
Coshocton , | 8,049 509,589 22,296, 234,052) 67,517) 102,212) 32,005) 88,870) 23,515) 184.367) 34,276) 1,336,485 
Crawford 7,538 431,994 22,386, 221,061) 64,186) 86,073) 22,901) 53,224 8,006 95,505} 24,706) 820,377 
Cuyahoga 8,517 522.640, 24,238 415,436) 39,761 62,036 7,014 23,475 3,720 47,123 12,408, 462,625 
Darke.... 8,858 513,036 21,978 189,410) 20,057 22,942) 36,477) 83,207) 27,416 370,478! 30,484 1,015,702 
Defiance 2,623 124.689 9,121 88,733 5,788 7,649) 10,199) 14,697 3,107 30,484, 8.259 200,972 
Delaware........- 7,932 460,701 22,764) 260,642) 57,313) 76,500) 25,835) 74,039 9,255 123,537, 29,959 1,117,599 
Srie --| 4,817 301,477 11,003 186,932; 42,351 62,512 6,657; 18,527 3,740 50,599, 21,396 "737497 
Fairfield .........-| 11,643 697.503 97,393 284,762) 45.287] 56,511] 38,696] 191.452] $3'651 403-808 47,908 2,433,666 
RRA 7,049 472,79 23.805 500,018) 44,702) 64,717) 34,439) 108,848) 10,175, 185,889) 46.089 2,'48,4/2 
Franklin .........-| 11,490, 672,129 21,743 308,203| 26,055) 36.943) 39,724) 132,056) 16,713 265,760) 59,066 —_ 155 
PUICOR. .cccccccsve 2,026 99,156 11,114 96,287; 13,146 8,791 6,032 7,400 5,654 46,807) 8,449 172,900 
Gallia..........-.-] 4,584) 272,029 13,727 157,725) 19,771) 20,502) 15,607) $9,053) 19,433 253,330; 19,039) 1,276,286 
Geauga oes . 4,994 286.438 31,613, 519,428 38,135 54,434 3.554 12,589 4,889 91,661) 8,686 276.205 
Greene ......+...-| 68,994 597,441 21,796 304,972) 41,29 57,376) 35.244) 143,015) 24,948 385,126 36,923 1,735,469 
Guernsey 8,615, 482,363, 20,336, 203,485) 76,507) 121,709) 19,302) 53,600} 96,997 293.613! 21,875  870,6'3 
Hamilton 13,413} 880,744 17,544) 278,908) = 4,499 6,284) 39,274) 131,760] 10.417 159,133) 32,528 1,603,253 
Hancock .... 7,912, 371,984 22,133 31,102} 30,464) 20,238) 37,752 6,845 99,452 7,116 768,469 
Hardin ...... 3,726 148,081 11,704 12,055 11,231 13,100} 22,550) 2,284 36,230 15,050 529 672 
Hasrisom ......000> 6,381, 414,361 13,337 128,797) 251,555) 12,057) 41,254) 18,034 224,610 16,615 753,836 
es CELE 1,355 65,148 5,071 1,475 1,995 4,369 7,654 oso) sepese]  Senes endds 
Highland pecan sane 10,2u8 664, 513. 25,359 29,04 35,550 51,415) 146,467) 34.714 444,172 51,089, 2,191,814 
Hocking..... 5,012 11,274 15,72¢ 14,764) 16,127) 34,374) 18,446 236,526) 15,194, 524,601 
oT 7,450 20,334 155. 410 53,922) 64,565) 20,960) 45,008 17,906 132,161, 13,753, 469,244 
GOR «00.0 crccees 8.412 455, 163 25.203 303,492| 70,453] 74,075] 16,055 37,388) 6,077 66,817, 31,312 1,074,443 
DP vit vsiees 4,335' 208,737 13,590 173,916 15,499} 14,625) 16,307) 28,970) 14,461 150,963) 20,407, 664,952 
ee ee 6,457. 372,289 12,810 = 136,702) 80,466) 130.336) 11,558) 33,245) 91,835 280,308} 15,994) 743,728 
AMOK cosescccceces| O6Sl 576,229 23,624) 250,816) 95,576) 138,399) 25,188} 91,982) 12,328 110,318} 34,011) 1,368,547 
Lake ........++++-| 3,758 210,941 13,823) 216,352) 25,321 37,662! 2,744 10,345) 5,123 87 "310, 8,383) 293,461 
Lawrence......... 2,811 172,034 10,797) 157,118 7,546 7,690) 16,899 29, 896) 5,205 71,605, 18,913 79,17 
Licking .......-+.+- 12.311, 720,007 31,798; 417, 345) 157,405 286,503| 29,764) 97,5 526| 22,771 241,200) 45,243) 1,989,252 
Logan . 7,875 421,835 19,929) 9218, 946| 30,651 43,995, 19,239) 49,704 12,483 191,360; 28,590 987,363 
Lorain 7,415 384,346 30,144) 407,460) 65 5v2 83,270 7,900) 23,558 1,517 13,204) 15,229, 564,667 
Lucas....... 3,231 157,854 7,425 90,385} 6,107 7,602 4,991 8,986) 1,056 10,041; = 4,7 83,109 
ee Tee 5,883 383,229 25,363) 593,719) 65,484) 126,501 7,755 67.751] 6,258 112,531) 32,058) 1,363,998 
Mahoning 7,633 438,183, 20,589 298,261 67,801] 107,604 11,511; 32,074) 12,037 187,315) 13,377, 455,439 
Marion 6,297 385,168 20,982, 293,655) 52,517 75,7 2} 20,712 55.743! 5,056 79,541, 29,300 1,004,099 
ee 6,859, 403,912 23,196, 337,359) 80,777) 120,385 9,507) 31,599) 10,274 136,162) 16,657! 642,202 
Meigs 4,007 260,664 13,318 179,436) 15,994 19,992; 13,273 34,482) 16,940 221,393) 15,311; 543,733 
Mercer 4,555| 223,226 11,109 92,307 7,172 8,479} 18,372) 97,76 | 10,167 138,984, 15,550) 440,733 
Babee 2. .cccceccee 8,543 583,245, 17,812 168,625) 18,675) 23,445) 39,070) 101,763) 27,197 620,083, 39,677) 1,364,894 
eee 5.912 335.965 16,146 174, a 20,492) 25,429) 16,278 42,213} 24,895 369,157) 20,157 700 343 
Montgomery ......| 10,537; 705,463 19,566 11,616 15,1 12 37,257| 197,374) 26,434 409,384) 36,770) 1,802,990 
Morgan ...........| 6.775 397.793 18,098 182,002) 39.026] 53,297| 92,030, 59/615] 97'797 387,005) 191402, °833.759 
ee eee 7,899 419,049 21,983, 220.437) 72,322) 88,836) 19,895) 54,891 4,612 7,742| 22,824) 799,568 
Muskingum ....... 12,540 709,576 30,862, 334,552) 83,225] 122,589) 34,862) 95,916) 41.511 482,042) 34,875) 1,555 782 
re 6,97 381,709 19,450, 187,319) 36,628] 43,379) 18,733) 55,475} 920.533 309,033; 22,521; 908,64 
Ottawa peueane 377 86,050 4,083 55.603! 11,173 15,703 4,836 8,047 1,429 15,179) 4,289 94,22 
Paulding .......... 781 35,990 3.056 34,666 753 1,067 3,876 5,964 212 2,243) 2,981 59,264 
EET accescve 7,107, 364,799 18,735 171,250) 46,994 67,133) 21,897 58,177; 26,111 318,507; 20,809 869.893 
Pickaway...... 9,955, 606,745 33,565 690,339) 19,681] 26,239) 43,085) 157,440) 92.969 356,764) 76,414) 3,609,765 
i gicea nanan 4,784 252,397 10,089 140,561) 10,895] 12,197| 25,709) 87,033] 6,060 79,276} 29541) 1,080,996 
Portage....... 7,120, 492,512 33.186 665,441) 72,146) 126,906 7,066) 26,568} 12,563 252,297) 11,662) 481,231 
eee 8,673, 580,175, 20,82] 220,733] 18,398) 25,670) 35,688) 115,100) 26,825  429,681| 37,139) 1,589,572 
a eee 3,435, 153,400 10,07 92.065 9,376 9,881, 13,510) 20,167 2,165 27,158; 10,574, 282,043 
Richland........ .| 0,707, 541,255, 26,97 223,131, 74,131) 87,945 25,804) 56,016] 15,873 208,723) 25,566) 874,32! 
ion seahnseeee 11,502, 719,559 30,524, 501,231) 21,212) 23,879 60,694) 191,190) 28,580 438,440) 77,920| 3,877,710 
Sandusky......... 6,005 312,516, 19,035 180,604 7,093! 27,973 15,173 5,866 7,872, 75,163) 19,222’ 502,806 
Scioto. .. $3,745, 227,291 12,508 183,177 8,654 9,624 20,144/ 39,545 8,389; 98,956 29,951! 1,042, 59 
Seneca.... 10,243, 541,518 25.880 221,938 80,191 98,015 24,943 51,974) 17,064 172,035; 32, 1,009,675 
a 5,748 318,388, 18,643 120,097, 15,456, 20,161; 18,137) 41,540! 11,875) 153,294) 20,795) 618,628 
eae 11,971, 715,000 28,523) 297,471) 69,151) 91,113 28,048) 74,217! 45,804) 923,102) 23,068} 84,484 
Summit ........... 6,434 394,763 20,7 279,376, 54,871) 68,944, 10,200 30,745; 20,007) 416,398; 12,216; 319,577 
oe eee 8,829 534,063, 41,618 687,264) 57,935 89,794 8,234) 28.191; 10,421; 172,173) 12,991] 439,515 
Tuscarawas....... 9,423, 550,101) 25,838 220,501) 69,456) 86,151 27,178} 52,892} 38,740! 489,236, 23,593) 874,497 
TS eee 5,746 323,865 15,638 213,315) 28.539, 44,724 14,055) 49,572 5,932 84,553, 25,930] 839,196 
Van Wert......... 2,199 93,824 7,423 62,824) 4,154 4,110, 10,968) 13,847 3,617 46,424) 7,338) 172,256 
Vinton............| 3,178, 187,017, 10,049 126,917) 14,627; 15,949, 12,289) 29,401 9,928' 105,097; 14,736) 516,665 
Err 9,499 644,095 17,837 251,664) 22,541 40,934 31,642) 134,564) 24,007 338,574) 44,869] 9,242,805 
Washington....... 922, 371,261 20,509 269,377) 32,875) 45,160 18,091) 47,222} 27,798 373,107) 22,79) 831, 
Saree 11,595 623,651 28,449 249.487) 67,586) 85,436 25,050] 61,501} 33,364) 426,746 23,052] 737,286 
eee 3,112 146,131, 10,788! 124,548} 10,547! 14,290 9,780} 16,874 8,498} 73,009) 9,941) 279,893 
SE 4,601 168,928, 12,924 113,446) 10,094 9,642 8,610) 13,745 1,417 19,626, 15,299} 238,721 
Wyandot.......... 4,841, 263,857, 16,344 J 53,018) 82,069 15,489) 37 "77 7 5,136; 80,193) 16,974) 175,149 
Total, 1656 ........ 621,443 36,231,127 1,687,710 21,175,070)8,518,681 5, 5,009,410 410) 1,851 ,124)5. 268,008 008) | 
Total 1855........'694,746 31,415,004 1,701 180 18,902.006!4,337,043'5.664,690 2.198 195,769 769 


3.531 562 1,407,773 10,569,320'2,205, 289 


87,587,434 
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Statistics of Ohio Lands. 





From the Message of Gov. Cast to the Legislature of Ohio 


Jan, 5, 1857. 


| 
| 
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|merated in the Equalization Report for 1853, and 


in the exemptions from taxation allowed by law. 
There remained, moreover, on the 30th of June 


| 
| last, according to the statement of the Commis- 


The primary interests of Ohio connect them-| sioner of the General Land Office, which I here- 


selves closely with the ownership and cultivation | with transmit, and to which I shall hereafter have 


| occasion to refer, 43,553 acres of public land un- 


of the soil. The whole area of the State, accord- 


ing to the computations of the Federal authori-| disposed of. within the State. These facts render 


ties, contains 39,964 square miles, or 25,576,960 
acres. A little more than half a century ago, not 
an acre of this area had been cleared for cultiva- 
tion, or even reduced to private ownership. 

Tbe Federal Government asserted an exclusive 
proprietary title in the whole, except that portion 


included in the Connecticut Reservation. The| 


hardy pioneers, who pushed forward into the wil- 
derness, were compelled to buy of the Govern- 
ment, or its grantees, the very soil which they 
subdued. The whole burden of contributions for 
the support of the State and its institutions, was 
vast upon the land thus purchased. The land of 
the Government was wholly exempt; and the 
contributions of the Government, by grants of 


land in aid of public improvements, were insig-| 


nificant in comparison with the enhanced value of 
the ungranted lands. 


Notwithstanding these serious disadvantages, | 


the process of purchase and settlement has gone 
steadily forward, until more than twelve million 
of acres, occupied for agricultural purposes, and 
nearly thirteen millions more, classed as uncullti- 
vated, have become private property, and con- 
tribute to the public revenue. 

When, in 1802, Ohio became a State in the 
American Union, every other of the seventeen 
members of the confederacy was more populous 
and better cultivated, and six had larger areas.— 
Now, although the number of the States has in- 
creased to thirty-one, of which nineteen are larger 
than Ohio, not one surpasses her in the extent 
and variety of her agricultural products. 

A general outline of the gradual conversion of 
public into private ownership, will reward atten- 
tion. 

Prior to 1808, the returns of lands held by in- 
dividual proprietors, are meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory. In 1810, the number of acres thus owned 
was 9,953,101. In 1820, this quantity had in- 
creased to 13,319,043 acres; in 1830, estimating 
the quantity for two counties from which there 
were no returns, to 16,199,682 acres; in 1840, 
estimating for one county, to 19,740,281 acres ; 
in 1850, to 23,981,350 acres; and in 1855, to 
25,220,083 acres. These quantities are exclu- 
sive of town and city lots. Nearly all the land in 
the State, it will be observed, has thus become 
private property and subject to taxation. 

The facts disclosed by these returns suggest a 
question of the correctness of the Federal esti- 
mate of the area of the State. The difference 
between the returns of lands for 1855, and the 
entire area as computed at Washington, is only 
256,877 acres. It can hardly be doubted that a 
larger quantity than this is included within the 
limits of the fifteen hundred cities and towns enu- 


\it highly probable that the true area of the State 


lexceeds the estimate hitherto received as correct. 
| 


| However this may be, the gratifying fact is cer- 


tain that Federal ownership in Ohio approaches 
|its termination, and that the drafts upon her re- 
| sources for the purchase of the soil have nearly 
ceased. Henceforth the unembarrassed energies 
lof her people may be directed to the fullest pos- 
| sible development of all her resources. 

The General Assembly will cheerfully recog- 
jnize the duty of extending to the great Agricul- 
|tural interest of the State all proper securities and 
| encouragements. To this end the State Board of 
| Agriculture was organized in 1846, and provision 
|was at the same time made for the better organi- 
| zation and greater usefulness of County Agricul- 
jtural Societies. The wisdom of this legislation 
| has been amply vindicated by its results. Through 
the labors of the State Board and of the County 
| Societies, agricultural improvement has been ben- 
|eficially stimulated. Their annual Reports em- 
|body valuable contributions to agricultfiral know]l- 
ledge, the effect of which is becoming more and 
| more visible in the increased skill, intelligence and 
}energy with which the labors of the farm are exe- 
| cuted, and in the increased production with which 
| they are rewarded. 

I respectfully submit to your consideration the 
propriety of increasing the funds set apart for ap- 
propriation by the State Board and County Soci- 
eties to Premiums for excellence in production 
and in management, and of making such other 
provision for the increase and diffusion of agricul- 
tural knowledge as your own experience and ob- 
servation suggest. 

EE ek A 
[For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Experience with Corns. 


Last Spring, I sent to a man at Edington, in 
I}linois, and got a paper of the Chinese Sugar 
Cane Seed. It resembled in appearance the seed 
of the coffee corn that I used to raise when a boy 
for my mother to make coffee of, or, as some call 
it, chocolate, as she made it chocolate fashion. It 
made a good substitute for coffee. That was a 
black seed, and so is the Chinese Sugar Cane 
seed. I planted it very careful, but only a small 
part of it grew. Some hills would have one stalk 
grow, and some none, but where there was a stalk 
it stooled out very much, and made a hill of from 
three to seven stalks, and grew very slow. Per- 
haps the stooling kept it back, but after a long 
time the heads appeared, same as the coffee corn 
heads, only I thought the stems bearing the seed 
were a little longer than in the head of the coffee 
corn. The seed was just forming when the frost 
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iia aint hence malas Stead ith stupidest ditches 
took it. I planted it about the middle of 5th|off that portion of the wool upon which tag-locks 
month. collect, and when you are sure that there is enough 
I also planted one hundred grains of the Wy- grass to keep them full, turn them out. In this 
andot Prolific Corn at the same time. It all latitude, this will be from the middle of the 4th 
grew. One grain in a hill, about 34 feet apart mo. (April) till the middle of the 5th mo. (May), 
each way. It produced from three to ten stalks | owing to the season. Allow them 10 acres, with 
in a hill, and made a real thicket, and no corn running water in it, for 80 head of grown sheep, 
matured ; some ears had got about half filled, a or 50 ewes with young lambs, and salt them twice 
few in roasting ear. Hf it had a season long per week for one month, which will bring you to 
enough, aud the hills about 5 feet apart, I think the time for washing and clipping. 
the yield would be great. But the suckering so ‘To perform this interesting operation aright, 
much keeps it back, that I think in this climate it take them to a running stream of soft water; put 
can never be raised so as to be profitable. them in a crowded pen as close to the water as 
The Chinese Sugar Cane, I think by getting possible; have an able-bodied man to carefully 
the seed from the South every year, can be raised | throw them in, where two men should be standing 
for syrup making; as the stalk, even after the frost in water 24 to 3 feet deep, to see that they get 


g 
had killed the leaves so they had dropped off, ap- thoroughly wet, and pass them directly to the 
peared to be very full of a delicious juice. shore, which should be on a level with the surface 
Joseru Mosuer. of the water, and covered with a thick sward of 

Mt. Gilead, 1st mo., 1857. grass, or with gravel. When you have thus 
a passed the flock through, bring them again into 


Written for the Obio Cultivator. | the crowded pen, and let them stand about fitteen 
minutes. If possible, there should be a stream 
of water, from 10 inches to 2 feet wide and 3 
en ose inches thick, passing through a spout, and falling 
from from 2 to 3 feet, into the water, where the 
In order that sheep should go through the win-/two men stand. Now let the man in the pen 
ter well, it is indispensable they should commence |commence putting in again, and the two in the 
it well. To secure this sine qua non, they must | water convey to the spout ; place them under, and 
be carefully looked after during the fall or early keep constantly turning them, so that the water 
winter. My experience and observation is, that | shall not fall long on one portion of the body, and 
more is lost for the want of attention and a little in two or three minutes the whole fleece will be 
expense during the 11th and 12th mos. (Nov. and white as cotton. Now take them carefully to the 
Dec.), than any other portion of the year. The shore; support them a moment, until the great 
reason obviously is, our flock-masters, being busied | weight of water runs out of the wool, and they 
about many other things, put off the time of get-| will be ready to travel back to their pasture, 
ting their stock into their winter quarters to the where they may remain three or four days, or 
latest period that will possibly do; this we otten until their wool is dry, when they should pass at 
do when we know that our flocks are losing flesh, once to the hands of the shearer, especially if the 
but console ourselves that we will make it all up weather should be warm; as a very short time 
when we have them in comfortable shelters, and | after they are once dry, the yolk rises enough to 
have more time to devote to them. This, how-/| discolor the fleece. And although it does add to 
ever, is a fatal error, for one gallon of grain, with| the weight, every judicious buyer will leave 
protection from the cold, drenching rains of au-| greasy clips, and pay more per lb. for clean wool 
tumn, will do as much good as a bushel given in jof the same grade, knowing full well that it is 
the severity of mid-winter, after the poor creatures | more desirable for the manufacturer. Moreover, 
have shivered half their vitality away ; in fact, if, we hope you are all aiming to “do unto others as 
a sheep gets poor in the fall, the crows are pretty | you would they should do unto you.” 
sure to get his carcass before spring. If, however,) We shall not undertake to say how you shall 
by extra care he be made to worry along, unde-| arrange for shearing, or how the operation is best 
cided whether to live or die, until clipping time, | performed ; many good shearers differ in their 
he will then yield but a few ounces of wool, and) modus operandi. There is one matter that can 
go to summer pasture a skeleton. Ewes in this! now be conveniently attended to, which is worthy 
situation do not raise more than 20 per cent. of of consideration ;—have a pot of paint and a type 


Sheep Husbandry. 








their lambs. |(no matter what, a corn-cob answers very well if 


Sheep, like all other stock to be the most profit-|the marker understands the signification of the 
able, must be kept strong and healthy the year| character), and mark each sheep, dividing them 
round. To do this, keep no more than you can into three or more classes, as to quality and quan- 
give an ample range of good grass during sum- tity of wool; then, when you have a surplus to 
mer, and comfortable shelters, with a liberal sup- dispose of, pick out the light shearers and sell 
ply of wholesome food and drink, during winter. them for what they will bring: thus you can al- 

Commencing with the spring of the year, my) ways keep up a fair average weight of fleece; and, 
experience is, that it is best to divide your sheep, | generally, you will increase it until you arrive at 
according to age, sex and condition, into lots of | the maximum. These things all done, your flock 
from 50 to 80—in no case more than 100; clip! will only need to be salted once per week during 
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the summer, and to be changed occasionally from | 


one range to another; for although, of an average 
season, LO acres of good pasture land, especially it 
covered with the native grasses, will support 80 
yet I think there is a great advantage in 
having one more range than you have lots 0 
sheep, and change them from one to another, <0 
that no one lot shall remain in the same enclosure 
more than six weeks at a time. 

As soon as the pastures are injured by frost, 
place a few troughs in your fields: which may be 
made by setting a board, 6 inches wide, upon 
edge; lay one 7 inches in width upon it, in such 
position as to form a right-angle; nail the edges 


sheep ; 


base of the angle down; take two pieces of 2 inch 
stuff, 18 inches long and 12 or 14 inches wide ; 
place them against the ends, which are re present- 


. ° | 
- together; lay them on a level surface, with the 


ed thus /\\, with one edge upon the level on which | 


the boards rest, and ‘k the outer edges of the 
angle. This, you will perceive, will describe a 
right-angle triangle, which saw out. 
the whole structure over; let the trough rest in 
the spaces cut out, placing the supports 18 inches 
or 2 feet from the end, and drive 3 nine-penny 
nails through into them on each side; place the 
triangular pieces cut out in the ends, and secure 


convenient trough, that, with some care in hand- 
ling, will last a long time. Have enough of these 
in each field to allow 20 sheep to eat out of 12 
feet in length; and give them every morning 
half a bushel of oats, or three gallons of corn, to 
the hundred head, and it will fully supply the 
failure of the grass for one month; then, as the 
weather becomes more inclement, increase the 
amount of grain until you get equal to half bushel 
of corn per hundred head. In the meantime, 
during the second month of this feeding (which, 


in this latitude, will probably be from the 15th of 


the 11th mo. to the 15th of the 12th mo.), when 
a cold rain or snow squall is approaching, put 
them in shelter, and give them a little hay; let 
them remain until the storm is over. If you have 
to choose either horn of a dilemma, keep them 
from drinking 48 hours, rather than let them get 
soaked in a cold rain—the chilling wet will injure 
them much more than the suffering from thirst. 

We have now come to the time that they should 
be put into winter quarters. 

Your sheep barn should be placed in a position 
protected on the north and west by higher ground, 
or a grove of timber, giving one side a southeast- 
ern exposure ; upon this side have your yards, in 
which it is very desirable to have pure, running 
water. Opening into the yards have double doors, 
so that you can throw open a space, for ingress 
and egress, at least 12 feet wide—better 15 feet— 
or, in a large barn, even 20 feet; this allows a 
large number to pass abreast, and prevents injury 
from jambing against the sides. On this side, 
also, have as many windows as you conveniently 
can, for the admission of sunshine, of which you 
can’t have too much. Stock of all kinds do better, 
every way, to be so situated that the sun’s rays 


Now turn} 
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neon 
can penetrate at least a portion of their apartments 
several hours of each fair day. I know the idea 
prevails, to a considerable extent, that  stall-fed 
animals take on flesh faster in a dark stable. I 
look upon it as a popular error, brought about by 
the fact that, in shutting out all hght, the animal 
+ protected from causes of excitement that might, 
otherwise, come within the range of his vision. 
This desirable object can be attained, without de- 
priving them of the luxury of sunshine, simply by 
placing the windows higher than they can raise 
their heads. Dr. E. K. Kane, in his aretic voy- 
age, describes his admission into a small spot of 
sunlight, after the dreary darkness of an arctic 
winter, to be like bathing in perfumed water— 
Doubtless many a poor beast has felt a degree of 
the same sensation, when coming out of long con- 
finement in a dark stall. 

I have found it most convenient to feed grain 
in the yards, and long food in the barn. To this 
end, place the triangular troughs, heretofore de- 
scribed, in the yards ; ; place the racks in the barn, 
so as to divide the space into parts of a conven- 
ient size, for the different lots of sheep; which 
should remain divided much as they were in the 
summer. When you commence feeding in the 


morning, place the grain in the troughs ; open the 
them in the same way, and you have a cheap, 


jturn in 


doors to their greatest capacity ; when the sheep 
have passed out, close them; go in and put the 
hay in the racks. If the day is fair,and mild, 
open the doors and leave them, for the stock to 
pass in and out at pleasure, until evening; if cold 
or stormy, close them in until time to commence 
feeding in the evening, then turn out, and while 
you are filling the racks, they will have an oppor- 
tunity to dr ink, if there is water in the yard; then 
and close up for the night. Thus con- 
tinue, with as much regularity as possible, keep- 
ing the shelter dry and clean by frequent litter- 
ings with straw, the stubbles left in the racks, &e.; 
allowing one half bushel of corn, or one bushel of 
oats per hundred head, per diem, with as much 
hay as they will eat, without wasting it, until the 
time of spring pasture. Then follow the direet- 
ions herein given, until you have your clip of 
wool ready for market, and I will guarantee you 
get your money back with interest. , 

Tue VERMONT STATE AGRICULTURAL SOct- 
ETY held its annual meeting in Middlebury on the 
8th of January, when the two unofficial bodies re- 
solved themselves into a legal Society, by organ- 
izing under a law of the State. Frederick Hol- 
brook of Brattleboro was elected President, with 
a good Board of four Vice Presidents, nine Di- 
rectors, two Secretaries, and a Treasurer. Our 
friend D. C. Linsley of Middlebury, the author of 
the new book on Morgan Horses, is the Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

ates 

Inumors State AG. Socrery.—The annual 
meeting of this Society was held at Springfield, 
when C. W. Webster of Marion Co. was elected 
President, and S. Francis of Sangamon, Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 
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From Porter's N. Y. Spirit of the Times 


One-ldea Farming. 


BY ONE OF THE OLD GUARD. 


Did you ever observe a squirrel in a tin cage, | 
with a revolving wheel attached to it; the appa-| 
ratus put up in a country bar-room; the squirrel 
always, when in his wheel; on a keen jump, yet| 
always at the bottom? Did it ever occur to you, if 
squirrel would hold on, he would be part of the 
time at the top, supposing the gyration to go on? 

In the human, the social, the agricultural squir- 
rel cage, the gyration always goes on. ‘There are 
enough uneasy fellows, who must always be on 
the jump, and always keep the wheel spinning ; 
“argal,” (as our moralizing grave digger says in 
Hamlet,) if one wiser than his fellows holds on, 
the rest will propel him to the upper side, half 
the time! Q.E.D. Consider that point settled. 

Tariffs and rumors of tariffs! speculations and 
rumors of speculations ! foreigh markets! a hun- 
dred causes, are constantly affecting our markets, 
not only for agricultural gimerackery, but for our 
great staples. Wheat, wool, cotton, tobacco, dairy 
products, all staples that can be named, occasion- 
ally reach the point of overproduction. It is not} 
easy to change the employment of the stock in| 
trade and fixtures in a moment, and conse quently | 
the overproduction continues, and reaches a higher . 
point. The business is clean overdone; prices | 
cease to be remunerative; the accumulated sur- 
plus remains on hand to keep down the market. 
Panic then inevitably sets in. Every wiseacr 
convinced that this particular branch is not only | 
done up for the time being, but done up, as the 
boys say, “for good.” Every rat is for leaving | 
the sinking ship on the smallest chip he can find 
to make a raft of. 

The water runs toward the lowest place. The 
agricultural low-place is soon discovered, or at 
least grasped at. Every previous overproducer 
makes a push for that. The old stock is sacri- 
ficed—the old fixtures are thrown away. If the 
low-place is dairying, every cow in the kingdom 

bought up at an exhorbitant price. If it is 
wool, the price of sheep instantly doubles. But 
mark! Every one of those who have helped 
make over-production in one branch, (and three 
times as ms ny more, ) rushing together into the 
low-place, they immediately ‘make it the high- 
place ; the spot they have just left, becomes the 
low-place. The squirrel that held on is at the 
top ; the one that jumped is at the bottom! Find- 
ing himself at the bottom, he jumps again, and 
(like the woman that spoke in meeting) keeps 
finding himself at the bottom. Q.E.D. Please 
to consider that point settled. 

The best farmer I know of always abandons ¢ 
particular line or article of production, the mo- 
ment it becomes the rage. He sells out Ais stock 
and fixtures to the eager recruits who are ready 
to pay double their value, and buys up thezrs at 
half or a quarter price. Their abandonment im- 
mediately produces under-production, or searcity, 








|forced, if you try it. 
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lin the deserted branch ; it regains its equilibrium, 
and he is soon ready to sell out 
again at double price to a new set of restless ad- 
venturers. That’s the shrewdest kind of a squir- 
rel! By some unexplainable physical anomaly, 
he keeps top of the wheel all the time ! 

I take it for granted Lam not “ rhyming to dull 


lor rises above it: 


| . ”. . . . 
/elfs,” who cannot catch the moral of the foregoing 


without my making the “ practical application,” 


like a good old Puritan dominie in Cotton Math- 
ler’s days, after reaching 137thly! 


There is another kind of agricultural one-idea- 
ism, equally deserving mention and avoidance.— 
It consists in setting but one bowl out when the 
skies are expected to rain larks! 
farm is devoted to tobacco; the tobacco finds a 
bad season, or the market is poor. You have a 
poor show of larks! Division of labor is a good 
theory in a shop. Buta farm is a little kingdom. 
It must be to some deg self-supporting to be 
independent, or to be thrifef. It is by no means 
worth while to try to force Nature. She won’t be 
Canada can’t grow oranges. 
Cuba is not famous for Kennebec salmon. Each 
will find it expedient, in the long run, to follow 
the bent of their “nat’ral gifts,” as Natty Bumpo 
has it. If one has what the other has not, then 
swap and pay the boot! That is the logic of na- 
ture and common sense. 

A farm is a kingdom. Every farm is physi- 

cally, at least, a flat contradiction of the legal apo- 
pone that there can be no “imperium in impe- 
rio.” Your farm kingdom must not, if you would 
h the larks, be limited to one, two, or three 
products. 

1 grant that you must not have but two or three 
main staples of production. There 7s such a thing 
as frittering—spreading out like a river without 
a channel—and then the thirsty earth drinks up 
what the hot sun does not evaporate. In short, 
you set out such Little bowls, that you wouldn't 
catch larks if they should rain plump upon them. 
They are not big enough to hold a iark. 

But in the rough masonry of farming (as in 
the Cyclopean walls of the Grecian Ithaca,) the 
stones are not hewn into courses. There are in- 
terstices, chinks, to be filled. Your main agricul- 
tural staples are the big blocks. I propose agri- 
cultural “chinkers.” Do you get my idea? I 
propose little bowls for little larks—* small holes 
tor kittens.” I am sure you get my idea! 

I will descend or ascend to specifications — 
Nineteen-twentieths of the dairy men of New 
York do business about in this wise. Each has 
from fifteen to twenty cows. He has one span of 
horses to do the small amount of plowing or 
“teaming” of a dairy farm. He has swine 
enough to consume what may be termed the offal 
of the dairy. He has barn-yard fowls—a lone- 
some sheep to turn the churning machine. Be- 
side these (and a cur and rats and mice) there is 
not another brute animal on three hundred acres! 
The saleable products, as well as the human fod- 
der (year in and year out) of that establishment 





Your whole , 


are dairy and poultry products, an occasional beef 
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or veal and pork—pork—pork (and potatoes.) | glossy Spaniard—anything, in a word, but—but— 


sowl No. 1 is the dairy product; bowl No. 21 
the pork ; all the rest are pins and needles. Ye 
you Took round that farm, and your 
discovers chinks. 


eve 
Yonder steep, briary hill, does 


at once 


not support cows. It would carry sheep. Yon- 
der boggy “swamp pasture,” where the wild 


grasses admit no intruder but the half civilized red- 
top, does not produce the sweet golden butter, or the 
rich sound cheese. Two or three great hulking 
colts to supply the farm team, and give the farm- 
er a serviceable cob to ride round when “ shanks’ 
mare ” 
the sedges, mix it with an occasional lock of red- 
top, and “pronounce it good.” These colts afore- 
said, would hulk round the straw-yard in winter, 
and eat a world of rough stuff very nearly wasted 
by your genuine dairy man. Tom would have 
his colt to break and ride, and Sam his. By-and- 
by, when Sam and Tom went a sparking o’ Sun- 
day nights, they would ride like cavaliers, and 
not go poking cheaply on foot! The lad that 
goes a sparking on a spanking horse of his own, 
is the one that “brings down the persimmon !” 
He gets to be a boy, as ts a boy, that bestrides a 
gallant four-year-old of his own. 

Yonder is a downright swamp. Cut away a 
bit of its forest belt and force in some clover.— 
Surround it with a goose and a duck-proof fence. 
Buy half a score of geese and ditto of ducks, and 
there empound them. See how those ducks will 


“ shell out” pretty decent eggs, (where those of 


the hen and pintado are not to be had.) But 
only think of roasted ducks done to a turn, and 
fat young Christmas geese in royal abundance— 


gets old and stiff, would nip the better of 


|“ chink up” 


(my mouth half waters, albeit I ate supper but} 


an hour since) ! 


| 


N. B.—Let the ducks have fanciful top-knots 


on their heads, and the geese be of the most beau- 
tiful varieties, provided they are no worse for it. 
The reason I will tell you presently. 

Yonder (not far from the house) is a spot not 
appropriated, because cows, or horses, or swine 
placed there, would be misplaced, in the way, and 
some of them would come “ between the wind” 
and the women-folks’ “nobility,” now and then. 
In short, that spot can’t be devoted to the attain- 
ment of filthy lucre, unless it comes from some 
article ornament of luxury. Run a trench 
round it three feet deep, of only the width of a 
ditching spade. Fill this with the pebbles of the 
farm unfit for walls. 
it, plain or fanciful, as the cook’s recipes say, “ac- 
cording to your taste.” Stock this with the large 
lop-eared rabbits, that will weigh ten or fifteen 
pounds on the table, that are as sweet as a chick- 
en, and that you can have for the table without 
disproportionate loss (as in the case of chickens) 
at all periods of the year. Mind they be pretty, 
properly marked, with the genuine “ butter-fly 
smut” on their noses, ete. 


If your farm is dry upland, be sure you raise | 


Jifty turkeys per annum. Have a beautiful yard 
of the best and most beautiful poultry. Let it be 


the aristocratic Dorking, the saucy Game, the! plements, ete. 


Clap a low fence on top of 


the great n—st—y Asiatic Shanghai (variegated 
into rariefies by importing sea captains, after the 
name of every Asiatic seaport where the misera- 
tuken on board. 

More or dif- 
ferent bowls, could be set out according to eircum- 
stances of climate or position. 

Now, let’s sum up. Our farmer, who live d on 
bread and milk and pork, by “ chinking up,” as I 
have proposed, adds to his larder (and market- 
wagon) mutton, lamb, geese, ducks, rabbits, ete., 
The good wife has wool to make into those 
even, soft winter stockings, under-flannels, and 
pin-money. Every boy has a colt to go sparking 
on, and “dad” can ride when he gets tired.— 
THERE IS TWICE AS MUCH TO LIVE ON, AND 
TWICE AS MUCH TO SELL FROM THE FARM. 

These are weighty considerations, but there are 
others quite as weighty. ‘The koy with his colt 
and his skipping rabbits, his beautiful poultry 
(that’s the reason why I wanted crests on the 
head of the ducks!) and pets of all kinds to 
his spare hours with, and occupy his 
thoughts and affections, grows up thinking that 
home ts about as pleasant a place as the streets of 
the village, the bar-room, the store, the grocery, or 
places of low amusement, like—like—no, I won't 
specify, where there are so many, “ each idle, all 
ill; and all the same.” 

I hold it a part of good husbandry to grow up 
a good breed of men. He is not the best farmer 
who raises good pigs, and serubs of children !— 
The moral ana material of the best farmer, work 
hand in hand. Here endeth this lesson. 
Sovutu-HI.u. 
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ble brutes were 


These are but examples. bowls, 


ete. 


Cortland J lage, N. Y., Dee. 
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Kentucky Crops Anp TrRaprE.—The Lex- 
ington correspondent of the Louisville Courier, 
says that the scarcity of grain and the short crop 
of everything that grows on the blue grass soil of 
Kentucky will, I fear, keep trade dull enough 
for the remainder of the winter season. The 
mule traders who went South last fall are return- 
ing to their homes again. They bring quite en- 
couraging reports from the South to the mule and 
horse raisers of this State. 

There are no cattle feeding here for the East- 
ern markets this season, and but few hogs, if any, 
for butchers’ use. 

The hemp crop is less than half an average— 
not enough is raised to keep half the factories en- 
gaged for the present year. Some few growers 
have on hand their crop of last year, expecting 
to get $200 per ton. Vain hope I think. There 
is something which is used as a substitute for 
Kentucky rope and bagging whenever our own 
staple reaches a certain price. The manufactures 
are offering $7.50 for old crop and $7 for new. 

-7-er 

TENNESSEE SPRING Farr.—The Tennesseeans 
are making arrangements for a Spring Fair at 
Nashville, on the 7th of May next, of stock, im- 
Liberal premiums are offered. 
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'\* Terra Culture.” We hope Mr. Lowe will be kept 
lecturing the balance of the season, and that next 


Winter he may make a full season in this State. 
} +*2ee+- 
Marte Svear —From all accounts, sugar from the 


| South will be very dear for a while yet, and it will 
| be almost a matter of necessity that our country peo- 
| ple should take every means to supply themselves as 
| far as possible, by the use of what else can be made 
as a substitute. How much relief is to be obtained 
muna, from the use of Northern Chinese Sugar Cane, re- 


The Editor's Table. mains to be tested, and this season will afford a 





YY 





pretty good test, as the seed is being widely disseimi- 


Meeting of State Board of Agriculture. 


nated But there is no mistake or uncertainty about 
the Sugar Maple, and we hope the sugar camps will 





The State Board held a working session on the|¢ put in immediate order, and the trees laid under 
13th to 15th of January, when they fixed upon the contribution. If you have not buckets or pans to use 
time and place for the next State Fair, revised the| ‘et this purpose, cut logs of green wood—say 18 inch- 

J . . »@ Hy +4 > e l — . . 
premium list, and determined upon a trial of Reapers | ©S !2 diameter and 2} or three feet long—split in the 
and Mowers. The State Fair is to be held at Cin-| middle, and dig troughs to catch the sapin. The 
cinnati on the 15th to 18th of Sept. The trial of| business of making Maple Sugar is so well known, 
Implements at Hamilton, Butler Co ,on the Ist of| that we need not go into details now, only to admon- 


July. \ish our rural friends to have their bowl ready, and if 
In revising the premium list, the former cattle | the sky should rain porridge, they can catch a share. 
classes were restored, and also the separate classes es -5ye 


, Cold Weather and the Fruit Buds. 
of fine wooled and other sheep. This is as it should sdeceae 
be, to satisfy all sorts of exhibitors, by leaving each} The present Winter bids fair to almost equal the 
breed to compete with their like. But it is offset by last preceding one in severity, taking the whole coun- 
a queer move to give a sweepstakes premium of $50 try together, but owing to the different character of 
for the best horse, without regard to breed, style or| the past Autumn, securing more perfect ripening of 
class. We rather think the committee on that offer| the wood and buds of fruit trees, it is not probable 
will have a good time of it, with roadsters, heavy | that as much damage will result to orchards and fruit 
draft, etc., all in one ring. gardens as last year. 
Be ae | In this vicinity, the thermometer this Winter has 

AGRICULTURAL LectuREs.—We notice with much | at several times been as low as 12 to 15 deg. below 
gratification that some of the Farmers’ Clubs keep | zero, but extensive examinations since the thaw of 
up regular weekly meetings, to discuss matters per- | the past week, have made it evident that no injury 
taining to their calling. There should be a hundred) has as yet been done to the fruit buds or trees. The 
where there is one now. In our public addresses,| same is true, I find on examination, around Spring- 
last Fall, we made it a point to insist upon this step | field, O., where the degree of cold seems to have 
of progress among farmers during the leisure of Win-| }een about the same as at Columbus. The peach 
ter, as most promising of good results. We believe | buds there and here, seem in perfect condition. 
in this system of what our good friend, Dr. Cone, | In Kentucky and parts of Tennessee, the cold was 
calls agricultural class meetings, and if we were not| more severe than in Central Ohio, having been 20 to 
so tied to our office in the Winter, we would attend| 94 deg. below zero, which will probably cause the 


such class meetings all about the country, as a sort loss of the peach crop in that region. The same 


issionary bishop. re 2 rho} . . 
of missionary bishop Bat there are others who cold streak extended into parts of Southern Ohio, as 
have the taste and the leisure, and who should be| 


, wah tos i Cin ee | will be seen by the letter of friend Gillett. 
ee er ee ae | At Rochester, N. Y., we learn the thermometer 








And now we are upon this subject, we are cemind>| . 
: P _ was 20 deg. below zero on the morning of the 19th 
ed of a pleasant call we had last week, from a gen- a oe 
5 f- 7 | ult., which it was feared would cause the loss of the 
tleman of considerable talent and promise, who has : , 
‘ per peach crop in that region. M. B. B. 
been well employed in lectures upon scientific and 


| ae - 

practical agriculture, in the Northern States andin| Rurat Annvat.—We have from Joseph Harris of 
the British Provinces. We refer to J. Payne Lowe,| the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y., a copy of his 
and as he may be induced to spend this month in| Rural Annual for 1857. It is an excellent little 
Chio, we commend him to any of our friends with | work, devoted principally to Horticulture, and very 
whem he may chanc> to sojourn, with the assurance | cheap ai 25 cts. We will send a copy by mail, post 
that they will not be swindled by a disclosure of| paid, at that price. 
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Steaming Food for Farm Stock. 


Among the many new and useful articles on exhi-| for carriage, plow, chair, or shingle makers 


| ; warm- 
bition at the last State Fair, was a steaming appara-|ing buildings by steam, by means of pipes or radia- 


tus manufactured by Scott & Hedges of the Little | tors, passing through their various apartments. It is 
Giant family at Cincinnati. We are glad this en-|4@ cast iron kettle, with flangs at the top and bottom, 
terprising firm have turned their attention to this| to facilitate the setting of it in a common brick fur- 
step of progress, which follows so naturally upon the | nace. It has a cover, with flang to match the upper 
practice of grinding feed for stock, and which can be | flang of the kettle. A few bolts fasten the cover and 
used to advantage whether the feed is ground or not. | kettle together, thus forming a steam boiler, contain- 





Between thirty and forty years ago, when this edi-| ing about 50 gallons of water, with steam chamber 
tor was a Yankee farmer boy, it was his especial | above. The cover can easily be removed when the 
duty during the Fall months, to prepare feed for the operator wishes to use the kettle as a cauldron, and 
fattening hogs, which was done by boiling and steam-| @s easily replaced, when he wishes to use it as a 
ing potatoes, pumpkins, apples, etc. For this pur-|steam boiler. It is furnished with flexible pipes, of 
pose we built an arch of rough masonry, in which we | vulcanized India Rubber, which may be shifted about 
set a common, large iron kettle, then with a smal]|at pleasure, to convey the steam into tubs, barrels, 
quantity of water in the kettle, we could boil and | vats, or steam boxes, or whatever the operator wishes 
steam the feed, after which we lifted it all into large|to cook or steam in. Where these pipes connect 
tubs, and while hot put in chopped grains and mashed | with the boiler, there is a slide-valve, with a simple 
the whole together, and kept enough ahead of the/lever to move it, by which the steam can be changed 
feeding out to have the swill in the tubs get well fer-| from one pipe to the other, or made to supply both 
mented before feeding. This practice was invariably | pipes at once. The valve is so arranged that the 
steam can not be shut off from both pipes at once, 
thus avoiding the possibility of an explosion. The 





pursued by our father, since our first recollection, and 
always with the most satisfactory results. 

Messrs. Scott & Hedges have cast kettles espe- 
cially for the purpose of steaming. A few days ago 
one of these steaming institutions was erected in a 


operation of cooking for stock can be going on on one 
side of the furnace, while the family clothes washing, 
clothes boiling, soap making, lard rendering, etc., 
public place in this city, under the direction of Mr. ete., is going on on the other—all with as little fire 


Hedges, and attracted a good deal of attention.— under the boiler as will work an ordinary cook stove. 


Above we give a cut of this apparatus, which may be They are arranged for burning either wood or coal. 


used for cooking food for stock, in large tubs, boxes The manner of setting is very simple, requiring about 
- foal 
or barrels ; heating water for Tanners’ use ; wash- 350 brick, and no more skill than every farmer possess- 


ing clothes ; scalding hogs, etc. ; steaming timber es. Full particulars with advertisement in next Ne. 


steps with this proposed institution are as dilatory as 
been in labor for several years to decide upon and | the past, it will be a good while before much comes 
locate a College, which should embrace in its course | of this People’s College. 

of study the elements of agriculture. The College 
has finally been located at Havana, near Elmira, and 
a committee appointed to procure plans for a building 
to accommodate 100 students. If the subsequent 


Peopie’s Cottece, N. Y.—The New Yorkers have 


Tue Kentucky Strate Ac. Society held its an- 
nual meeting at Frankfort, on the 14th of January. 
Brutus J. Clay, of Paris, was re-elected President of 
the Society, and Robt. W. Scott, Cor. See’y. 
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f cooking, as are eaten raw-—provided the orchard 
affords a full supply of the best kinds for cooking 
purposes, which is seldom the case. It is admitted, 
also, by intelligent people, that a plentiful supply of 


good cooked fruit contributes largely towards the 





support and health of a family. I! any readers have 
? . noe . doubts on this point, let them try it. 
a N bject this time, is mainly to call out the 
HORTICULTURAL, _ Myobject at this time, ie mainly to 4 
, . , - opinions of those who have had experience in the use 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs. of many kinds of apples, as to which they consider 
—_— the best varieties for cooking purposes, in the different 


In answer to Dr. Wilson, we gave in last No. a seasons of the year; and I hope that no man will 
list of hardy flowering shrubs, but it has occurred to answer this question without first consulting his wife 
us that we should have given the English names with | on the subject, for the women are the best judges. 
the botanical. Mr. Bateham has revised the list.and| As an indication of my own and my wife’s opinion 


added a few others : as to what qualities should characterize first rate cook- 
Crimson Flowering Currant—Ribes sanguinea. ing apples, I will mention a few well known varie- 
Gordon’s (red and yellow) do~Bbihes Gerdenti. ties as models of their kind. The Fall Pippin (or 
Rough-leaved Deutzia—Deutzia scabra. Golden Pippin) in Autumn, and the Rhode Island 
Slender-branched do—Deutzia gracilis. Greening in Winter, we regard as the very best as 
Rose-colored Wiegelia— Wiegelia rosea. tart apples, for ordinary purposes ; and as a sweet 
Japan Quince, (2 kinds)—Pyrus japonica, rosea apple, especially for baking, the Tallman Sweet (Win- 
and rubra. ter) is unrivalled. The Keswick Codlin we count as 
Ledebour’s upright Honeysuckle—Lonicera Lede- the best early cooking apple,—it is fit for use in July, 
bourt. before it is ripe, and continues ripening for a month 
Plum-leaved Spirea—Spirea prunifolia, and half a longer, till the Fall Pippins are nearly or quite in 
dozen other varieties of spirea are all beautful. order,—but this is little known in Ohio, as yet, and 
Dwarf Syringa (and others)— Philadelphus na- the best substitutes are perhaps Red Astrachan and 
nus, §c. Summer Queen, though both are a little too acid for 
African Tamarix— Tamarix Africanum. these times of dear sugar. The Dyer nl Pomme 
Holly-leaved Mahonia (evergreen )—Mahonia aqui- Royal very nearly resembles the Fall Pippin in sea- 
folia. son and quality, but is not as generally known. The 


Mountain Laurel (do)—Kalmia latifolia. This last Gravenstein and Early Pennock are also good Fall 
requires peaty soil, or leaf mould, and a shady situa- cooking apples, and many others could be named for 
tion—is of slow growth. this season. 

To the foregoing might be added several varieties | But for Winter, Laie do not know a single variety 
of the lilac, the fringe tree, althea, viburnum, ete. | that — compare all renpaeee with the R. J. 

Greening ; and as this old favorite refuses to do well 


together with an assortment of evergreens and! _ < : ; 7 Sys 
in the Central and South parts of the State, it is 


roses. 
= ical |quite desirable that a good substitute should be found. 
The Best Cooking Apples. | Who among the housekeeping readers of the Culti- 


— | vator has discovered one? It is vain to speak of the 
Epitor Onto Curtivator :—In my vocation as Roxbury Russet, Baldwin, and other standard Winter 
Nurseryman, I am frequently asked, what varieties varieties of the Eastern and Northern States, for none 
of apples are best for cooking ? and from my obser-|of them can be relied upon in this climate. The 
vation among farmers’ orchards, and in our markets,| Newtown Pippin, Rawles’ Janette, and Pryor’s Red, 
I am convinced that too little attention has been paid | with many others ranked as “ first rate,” are not bet- 
to this subject heretofore in the selection of apple|ter than “third rate” as cooking varieties, when 
trees for orchards. The same is true in regard to the compared with our favorite greening. The Yellow 
practice at our Pomological Exhibitions and Fairs.— , Bellflower, and Ortly or “ White Bellflower,” may be 
The specimens upon the tables are tasted, and ap-| counted as second rate, but these are not likely soon 
proved or condemned according to their quality as|to become plenty in our markets, as they do not 
dessert fruits, including fine appearance and flavor ;|thrive well in many loealities. Can there not be a 
while their quality for cooking is only a secondary | Winter variety found, of as free growth and as good 
consideration, if indeed it is considered at all. size as the Fallenwalder and Pennock, and nearly or 
Now any person who will observe the practice of | quite equal to the R. I. Greening in richness of fla- 
a well regulated farmer’s family, will find that three | vor and excellence for cooking? M. B. BaTEHAM. 
times as many apples are used in the various modes| Columbus Nursery. 
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Hot Beds for Early Vegetables. 


We notice that a number of the market gardeners 
around Columbus have already got their hot beds in 
operation for raising early vegetables, such as rad- 
ishes, lettuce, cucumbers, tomatoes, ete., but it re- 
quires much care and skill to prevent their freezing 
or smothering in very severe weather, and hence but 
few amateur gardeners desire to commence before 
the first of March. 

After the severity of winter is past, the manage- 
ment of a hot bed is a simple operation, and all who 
have sufficient time for the purpose, and desire a 
supply of early vegetables for the family, should adopt 
this method of securing that object. 

The following directions for the construction and 
management of a hot bed, are from the Rural An- 


nual, noticed in another column, and written by an} 


experienced gardener : 


Maxine A Hor Bep.—About the last week 
in February, or as soon as the severest weather is 
gone, manure should be prepared for hot beds, | 
where hot bed frames and sashes can be had—and 
no garden should be without them. The manure, 
if fresh from the stable, should be well shaken 
out, mixed, thrown into a heap, and left for ten 
days or a fortnight, under a shed or other shel- 
tered place, where cold wind and driving snow or'| 
rain can be kept off, when it can be brought out| 
to some sheltered situation, and shaken and) 
squared up into a bed three teet high and one foot 
larger every way than the frame that is to stand | 
upon it. ‘The manure should be well beaten down} 
with the back of the fork while the bed is being’ 
made, and, if very dry, watered. When done, | 
place the frame upon the bed, shut the sashes! 
close, and cover with old mats or dry litter for a 
few days. Examine the bed the second or third) 
day, and if very hot, let in a little air at the back 
of the frame for one day and night, by raising the 
sash half an inch; if not very hot, the earth 
should be put upon the bed at once. 


The earth should be prepared in the fall, and 
kept under cover all winter, if possible ; well rot- 
ted, turfy sods, with one-third well decomposed 
stable manure, is the best. If this is not to be 
had, take some of the best garden soil that can be| 
procured, well enriched with good rotten manure, 
and a portion of leaf mould, if to be had. When} 
this is prepared, put it on the bed to the depth of 
about six inches, rake it smooth, and pat it down 
moderately with the back of the rake. | 
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‘each, it will be enough. 


|Oren GROUND.—As soon ; 


48 


Wuat To Sow 1s a Hot Bep.—If a three 
light frame, of about six feet in width and twelve 
feet long, one light can be 


appropriated to the 
seed ot early vegetables. 


‘Two feet square each, 
of the following, will be sufficient for a moderate 
sized family. For the first sowing, Larly Paris 
cauliflowers ; arly York or Early Winningstadt 
cabbage ; the latter is the best early cabbage we 
have ever tasted. Purple egg plant; tomatoes ; 
white solid celery ; and a few peppers, if wanted. 
One whole light can be sown with Early Cabbage 
lettuce, and one with Scarlet Short-Top or Early 
Oval radish. The radis! seed should be covered 
about half an inch, the others not more than a 
quarter of an inch. When sown, pat the soil 
down gently with the back of the spade, and give 
a very gentle watering. The lights should then 
be laid on and covered with manure until the 
seeds begin to vegetate, when they must be un- 
covered in the day time and covered at night.— 
Should there be much steam rising, a little air 
must be given all night. Shortly afterwards, it 
will be time to sow a few cucumber seeds under 
the centre of each sash. If three seeds grow in 
When the cucumbers 
have made their third rough leaf, the top should 
be pinched out to make them branch, and the oth- 
er things in the frame immediately around them 
should be pulled up and used first. 

The temperature should be from 60 to 65 deg. 
by night, and from 75 to 80 deg. by day. Give 
air in all mild days, and cover up at night.— 
Should the heat decline too much, a lining of fresh 
manure, eighteen inches thick, should be applied 


‘all around the frame, within six inches of the top, 


and then covered with boards. Water when the 
earth looks dry, with water a few degrees warmer 
than the atmosphere of the bed—say about 80 deg. 
Any rank steam, from the manure in the frame, 
must be carefully guarded against; for if it come 
in contact with any of the young plants, they will 


be destroyed in one night; but it is easily smelt, 


and can be guarded against by leaving a little air 
all night, and hanging a thin mat over the open- 
ing to prevent cold wind. 

‘TRANSPLANTING FROM THE Hot-BED TO THE 
as the earth out of 
doors gets warmed a little, and all danger of 
spring trosts is over, [about Ist of May in central 
Ohio,] the tomatoes, cabbages, cauliflowers, &e., 
can be planted in their final places. Choose some 


|warm, sheltered spots for the first crops, and plant 


in moist weather, or water a little when planted. 
The celery will be better if pricked out about four 


inches apart each way, in some light, rich earth, 


in a warm border, and left there for a month, be- 
fore planting in the trenches. The lettuces and 
radishes can be pulled and used as they are fully 
grown. When these are all cleared off, two or 
three inches of fresh earth should be put into the 
frame for the benefit of the cucumbers, and their 
branches spread out and pegged down where they 
are wanted to grow, and they will soon strike 


root, and the vines will thereby be much bene- 
fitted. 
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Cherry Steocks—Currant Busine 


Dear Con.:—A tew words in reply by 
of explanation to friend Bateham’s 
your last Cultivator, in reply to mine of January 
Ist, on “ Cherry Stocks.” When my article 
ferred to, was penned, I was well aware that | 
did so in the face of authority, in recommending 
to others to “ try ” the Morello as a stock, and it 
was so expressed at the time. But let it be borne 
in mind that the whole object I had in view, 
stock, at 
easily to “come at,” and also my experience with 
the same. 

I would no more dispense, 
the Mahaleb nor even the 
Mr. Bateham, or any 
nection let me remark, 
bearing trees on latter stocks, and 
seemingly as desirable as those on the Morello. 
If to have consulted pecuniary interest, I should 
have remained silent, as I have but few to dispose 
of on that kind of stock. Mr. Bateham is right 
with regard to our soil being well adapted to the 
growth of the cherry ; and it is equally true, that 
that may account in part for our success with it, 
where in other localities it might fail. 

TratninG Currants.—lIf the querist in your 
last number, will “Summer prane” his currant 
bushes yearly, in June or July, he will not, I 
think, have much trouble to train them in tree 
form; at least, 1 have found it so. The reason 
of this would seem to be, that it checks the elon- 
gation and consequent stockiness of the limbs, and 
thereby lessens the outward weight, which causes 
them to break down. Samu. COFMAN. 

Carroll, sions sasee Co., Jan., 1857. 
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Tender Fruit Buds in Southern Ohio. 


S. D. Harris:— Dead, certain! I spent a 
couple of hours this morning examining the fruit- 
buds of numerous sorts of peaches, pears, nectar- 
ines, &c.; and the result was, not a live bud to 
be found. Chance buds, however, present a 
doubtful appearance, owing no doubt to the fact 
that the frost had scarcely ‘left the buds since the 
very cold weather set in. On Monday, 19th, 22 
deg. below zero; Friday, 25d, 28 deg. below.— 
This latter is 9 deg. lower than January, 1852, 
and 18 deg. lower than the coldest day of last 
winter; or 9 deg. lower than ever before known 
in this part of Southern Ohio. 
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. . . | 
I had (previous to this morning) strong hopes 


of the safety of fruit, notwithstanding the unpre- 
dented cold. 1st, from the fact that the weather | 
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trunks of the 


examined the fruit 
-trongly suspect many are killed. 

Yours, truly, H. N. GIL_Lett. 
Quaker Bottom, Jan. 25, 1857. 
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Selecting the Best Peaches. 


Ep. O. Cutt.:— Now is the time for making 
arrangements for the spring; and in so doing, 
each one that cultivates a garden, should consider 
how many he must cultivate for the purpose 
of supplying his family with fruit. Time was 
when we did not look for peaches more than three 
or four weeks in the year; but fortunately times 
are altered, and we can enjoy them for about as 
many months, fresh from the tree. Then, this is 
not all; we should calculate to have such a sup- 
ply as to have so large an overplus as to spare a 
large amount for putting up in cans; as by that 
means we can enjoy the luxury throughout the 
year. Now this supply should be all of the best 
quality, as it takes no more ground, and but little 
more cost, to raise the very best of fruit, such as 
would readily command from two to four dollars 
per bushel in any good market, than such as would 
go very dragging at twenty-five cents per bushel. 

Our markets are very poorly supplied with fine 
peaches; and further, nine-tenths of the rural 
population of Ohio are ignorant of the excellence 
of the superior varieties; which is very singular, 
as it is a fruit so easily cultivated, and yields a 
return in so short a time and so ample a reward. 

Now that railroads are so numerous and all 
points so accessible, no branch of farm operations 
would return more net profit for capital invested, 
than afew hundred peach trees well selected and 
planted. Jas. EDGERTON. 

Sugar Grove Nursery, 1st mo. 19th, 1857. 
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Home Miscellany, 


The Laws Regarding Married Women. 


We regret that so few comparatively of the 
men and women of Ohio, Anow what are the laws 
of the State for married women. Were they 
generally understood, we have no hesitancy in 
saying that a cry so earnest and irresistable would 
every where be raised for their improvement, as 
would compel our law-makers to report a better 
code. Some of the most objectionable provisions 
of the present law, for we have not room for all 
}such, are in substance the following : 

If a husband die without a will, ; three apprais- 


has been constantly cold ever since November— ers are imme diately appointed, to examine and 


at least, we have had no weather 


yarm enough | appraise for sale the whole personal property of 


to swell fruit buds since the trees dropped thei ir | the family, except a few specified articles, which 
foliage ; and 2d, from the fact that we have had | ms ay be retained for use by the widow so long as 


no wind during the excessive cold days. 
alas! it is even so; our fruits are gone. 


I have not examined the « apples, nor the com-|to the amount of fifty dollars, 


But, | she has minor children living with her. 


Among 
| these, are spinning-wheels, family pictures, books 
one cow, twelve 


mon seedling peaches, which, being much hardier, | she sep, one table, six chairs, six plates, six knives 


may have escaped, or partially so. 


land forks, twelve spoons, beds and bedding. 
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Whether there be debts against the estate or 
not, all that she is allowed to consider her own, 
are her own clothing and ornaments, and one bed 
with bedstead and bedding. The rest goes to the 
children if there be any. 

Should the widow conceal from the appraisers 
any article she did not wish sold, though it should 
have been a present from her husband, she is ex- 
amined respecting it by oath before the court, 
when she is fined an amount equal to its value, 
with ten per cent. as penalty, and the costs.— 
Should she refuse to answer, she is put in jail till 
she will. 

Of the real estate, she keeps the use only of 
one-third tor lite, and it then passes, like the rest, 
into the hands of the children or other heirs. All 
this is true, even if the property expended in its 
purchase was hers before marriage, or acquired 
by her afterward by inheritance, or by her own 
labor and economy. ‘This real estate, too, is often 
entirely unproductive—having been bought to sell 
again when prices should be higher ;—so, as it 
cannot now be sold, the poor widow gets xo use 
of “her third.” 

The expenses of administration generally, too, 
consume a large sum that would be saved were 
the widow allowed to settle the estate and pay the 
debts, as experience has shown her capable of 
doing. These laws not only oppress but degrade 
woman, by impeaching her ability to manage 
property, her honesty, and her natural affection. | 

Another law grossly wrongs woman by allow-| 
ing any man to will away the entire guardianship 
of any or all of the children from their mother, 
for the whole of their minority—giving, if he | 
chooses, even the unborn child to the care of a) 
stranger. Should there be no will, the widowed 
mother is not permitted to perform the duties of 
both Administrator and Guardian, and if she as- 
sumes either, a second marriage annulls it as 
though she were dead; as the property then in 
her hands passes, according to the present law, 
into the possession of her husband. 

Were women allowed to hold and manage 
property, independently of their husbands, and 
considered by the law as equal partners in the | 
property they have helped to acquire, with the| 
right to hold and manage it after his death, just) 
as he is after her death; and were the children| 
considered, as they are by nature, as much hers | 
to control and care for as his, we think all sensi- 
ble men, as well as women, would pronounce the | 
law just and equal, and find its workings satis-| 
factory. | 

We rejoice to know that the thinking minds of| 
our State are having their attention turned more 
and more to the subject of this unequal legislation, | 
which has descended to us almost unchanged from | 
the ages of barbarism; that many of our most 
reliable papers in the State are willing to lend 
their influence for a reform; that petitions, num-| 
bering thousands of names, have been sent to the | 
present Legislature, and that others still are on| 
their way thither. Happily, too, Gov. Chase has | 
given an impetus to the movement by the follow- 
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ing recommendations, in his late message to the 
Legislature : 

“The state of the law in relation to Married 
Women deserves your consideration. Our legis- 
lation is already honorably distinguished by its 
provisions in that behalf; but much remains to be 
done. Many of the beneticent provisions of the 
civil law might be transferred, with benefit, to our 
code. It is difficult to perceive any reason why a 
wife, allowed to sue separately from her husband, 
should be required to sue in the name of her next 
friend. Instances not untrequently occur of gross 
oppression through the absolute control given to 
the husband over personal estate, and particularly 
over household goods. I can perceive no valid 
reason why the wife may not be allowed property 
in personalty, and especially in goods pertaining 
to the house, and protected in the possession by 
sufficient and summary remedies. These are but 
samples of needed reforms in this direction. I 
commend the whole subject to your best reflec- 
tions.” 

Mr. R. Plumb of Trumbull Co., Chairman of 
the House Committee on this portion of the mes- 
sage, is a warm friend of the reform; and with 
these recommendations and the petitions as a ba- 
sis, we may quite safely predict some change for 
the better in our laws;—how much, will depend 
considerably on the number of petitions that may 
yet be received within a month. Most of the 
petitions received are of the following form, and 
may prove a guide to others who are desirous of 
circulating and forwarding petitions for the same 


| object : 


“ Petition—T'o the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Ohio. We, under- 
signed, citizens of the State of Ohio, respectfully 
ask the repeal of all laws, regarding property 
rights and the guardianship of children, which 
make distinction on account of sex.” 

We hope that in every neighborhood there will 
be at least one person sufficiently interested in 
this subject, to get up and circulate a petition— 
taking the names of both men and women. 
Whatever is done should be done quickly, and 
the petitions forwarded at once, either to your 
own member or senator, or to Mr. Plumb. ~ 

J.C. B. 
et es 


Appreciation. 





I ask not for a kindly deed, ye should 
My name applaud ; 

Give me no formal thanks or flatteries, 
As meet reward. 

These cannot satisfy, when I have sought, 
With sweet delight, 

Through all thy absence, with a faithful heart 


To do just right! 


When IT have made thy wishes all mine own, 
And gently thought 

That theu would’st look, approvingly, on what 
My hands had wroug! 

Task that thou appreciate, and, if 
Tis fairly won 


Grant me the blessing of a smile, and 


Say 


WRLE DONE! CtLcTivaTon MARY 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


Marriage, Fashion and Folly. 
BY MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 

Dear CuLTIVATOR:— You were pleased to 
take notice of some remarks formerly made upon 
the reasons why young men upon limited incomes 
dared not marry now-a-days. The limitless ex- 
travagance displayed in dress and living, which 
every year seems to augment, must arrest the at- 
tention of every thoughtful mind; and it is be- 
coming the subject of much newspaper comment. 
Not long since, the N. Y. Arpress had an article 
headed * The Cost of a Fine Lady,” in which the 
prices of some of the pretty trifles worn by the 
tashionables of New York city, were given ; and 
thirty 
handkerchiefs, and fifteen hundred dollar lace 
scarfs were talked of with the utmost nonchalence ; 
to say nothing of silks, furs and jewelry, which 
cost by thousands. 

But the saddest record we have yet remarked, 


was a paragraph in some New York paper, which! 


stated that gambling had become a common and 
permanent passion with the ladies; that they had 
their gambling sa/ons, and pursued play as invet- 
erately as any of those foreign countesses who 
figure in Paris and Vienna. 


In the first item may be found the explanation | 


of the last. What but a feverish ambition to be 
foremost in the splendor of dress, has tempted 


these women—whose purses were not, perhaps, | 


exhaustless, even if very deep—to try their luck 
at the gaming table in hope of winning what would 
enable them to gratify their luxurious vanity ‘— 
This is, doubtless, the root of the evil, from which 
has sprung all this poisonous and contagious re- 
sult. Yet it drew vigorous life, as it grew, from 
another cause. 
ing, the unbearable ennut, the false excitement 
consequent upon lives given up to such ignoble 
pursuits, have been like the dews of night to the 


dollar head-dresses, two hundred dollar | 


The vacuity of thought and feel-| 
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(will shrink away like a lamp before the rising of 
the sun. For 


Life is real, life is earnest,”’ 


and demands of all, the best they have to give. 
Like the Dead Sea fruits, so fair to look upon, so 
bitter to the disappointed taste, is the experience 
of those whose exterior is like these golden-rinded 
apples, but whose inner life is as dry dust. 
Looking earnestly upon the melancholy drama 
now being played upon the stage of fashion, where 
broken hearts aud shattered reasons are not un- 
frequently dragged out of the giddy round of 
pleasure, as the luckless victim was erst dragged 
from the Roman arena, we find some excuse for 
the female actors, in the motive which originally 
impelled them to this competition in extravagance. 
It is an instinct of Woman to seek the admiration 
}of man; and her desire to be pleasing in his eyes, 
bestows upon her many of her gentlest and most 
self-sacrificing characteristics. What then, if men 
|prove by their conduct, by the bestowal of all 
those chivalrous attentions so grateful to the other 
sex, by their choice of wives, and their whole de- 
meanor in society, that they most admire the vain- 
est, gayest, and most superbly-dressed ladies of 
their circle? Is it not a powerful inducement for 
others who would see themselves equally appre- 
ciated, to take the same means of making them- 
selves pleasing? A woman who goes into soci- 
ety, soon learns that dignity of demeanor, refine- 
;ment of mind, and modesty in dressing, are not 
the passports to general favor or respect. She 
finds herself neglected by the very men who talk 
or write so eloquently of the vanity and frivolity 
of her sex ; while a large circle of the most bril- 
liant men of the assembly are gathered around the 
‘belle who responds most saucily to their doubtful 
| wit, whose costly robe is lowest in the bosom, who 
leans the most confidingly in the arms of her part- 
/ner in the waltz. By the deference of their man- 
,ner and the assiduity of their attentions, they prove 
|where their admiration and appreciation is really 





rank and unwholesome, though gorgeous, flower. paid, and unless a woman has the courage to de- 
It is but another proof of the nobility of labor, of | SP!se such regard entirely, she soon learns the 
the necessity for some earnest purpose upon which | €@siest, surest way to ensure herself due respect. 
to expend the active faculties of mind, heart and|And that this gallantry is the true test of their 
body which are given us. Human nature refuses| guage of her merits, is found in the fact, that they 
to be bound down and dwarfed to the petty round|not only pay to this class their most delicate and 
of a fashionable woman’s life, and so seeks an out-| flattering attentions, but they choose their wives 
let in this mad and rushing stream of dissipation. from among them. 

The humblest country girl who welcomes your} Now, if young men of limited incomes dare not 
pages as almost her only recreation, and who|marry these gaudy butterflies, about whom they 
nightly seeks her pillow with wearied limbs to en-|so incessantly hover, and whom they encourage, 
joy the unbroken slumbers which is hers by right|by their devotions, to the very folly they have 
of having earned it, is a thousand times happier) condemned, why do they not seek out those girls 
than the worn, feverish, hollow-hearted habitue of| really possessing the qualities they profess to wish 
the halls of fashion, whose mind is never at rest|for, and make wives of them? Because, if a 
between envy and vanity, who has forgotten that) young man cannot marry a fashionable woman— 
she has a soul; the cost of whose wardrobe is her|one who will excite the envy of her sex by her 
only merit. The life of the former, though passed | superior silliness—he chooses to go on paying her 
among the rough fields of toil, where scarcely a|such regard as he can afford to; taking her out to 
flower has bloomed to beautify it, will stand be-| festive gatherings, and teaching her to believe 
fore the eye of Heaven clothed with a majesty in| that her course of life is the one most pleasing to 
the presence of which all the glitter of the latter| him, while he continues in the selfishness of a sin- 
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gle life. So long as men absorb all the most |ters, “se if you want it fulled, you can beat or 
profitable employments, and pretend to do the} pound it a long time. If you wish, you can easily 
out-of-door work of this world, woman, as a party, | ble ach it in a tight room, by stretching lines 
has a right to look to them for support, and it is| across the room, and strete hing the goods | on the 
selfish in them to resolve that they cannot afford | line, when wet with soap suds; then build fires of 
to take care of the females. It is useless for them’ roll brimstone under it in iron vessels, and shut- 
to complain, unless they show a willingness to re-|ting the room, let it hang there all day in the 
form. They have the remedy very much i in their | smoke : stir the fires once or twice. When this is 
own hands. The moment they prove by their}/done and it is dry, roll the goods on a roller or 
conduct that economy, true intelligenc e, mode sty, |board, and take a common cotton hand card or 
refined and cultivated minds and generous hearts, | horse ecard, and card it well on both sides; this 
are what they seek for, that moment they will find | will draw out the long ends of the wool, and give 


the gentler sex striving to excel in those qualities. 


| the blanket that elasticity that is so de sirable— 


So, to the daughters of the land we would say,| Sew it carpet stitch ; that is, take a stitch on one 


when you are reproached by brothers and fathers | side, then on the other. 


for undue fondness for gay ‘ribbons and new bon- 
nets, you ought to read them a little truth in re- 
turn, which will perhaps set them to thinking.— 
The brother Harry who scolds sister Fanny for 
the “ gew-gaws,” as he calls them, on her bonnet, 
walks home from church beside the young lady 
in the very largest hoop, with the very greatest 
number of flounces on her skirt. Is it not so, 
girls? We know it is, from the inner circle of 
elegantis of New York city, down to the favorites 
of the smallest village society. If it is not, we 
call upon the other sex to disprove it. 


-—eo 


Hints from a Kentucky Housekeeper. 


In going up to the State Fair, last September, we 
fell in company with a lady friend, who, with her tall 
husband, was going up to see how we do things in 
Ohio, and to take a chahce for premiums, on sundry 
articles of domestic manufacture ; in which she suc- 
ceeded ; as she showed us in returning, some half 
dozen premium cards. Mrs. P. resides in the heart 
of Kentucky, some twenty miles east of Lexington, 
and has charge of the household duties of a large 
plantation. She is better known as “ Mollie Broom,” 
under which name she wrote for some of the Cincin- 
nati papers several years ago. 
her tell her own story —Ep. 


For the rest, we let 


Epitor Curtivator :—Allow me to render 
my grateful thanks to the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture, who awarded me your valuable pa- 
per for a year. It came safely yesterday, and 
received a glad welcome. I like the size of the 
paper, as it does not get worn out before all get 
done reading it; besides, we can have them 
bound. As the only compensation I can render, 
I will give you a few valuable recipes for farm- 
ers’ wives : 

To make the best Bed Blankets. 


Choose the longest of your wool for this pur- 
pose. Spin it very coarse, and twist the warp 
barely enough to have it weave well. The filling 
should be spun coarser, and not twisted any harder 
than candle wick. Have it woven wide enough|' 
for a bed, if you can get it; if not, a yard wide 
will do. Have it thin in the warp, and as thick 
as possible in the filling. When well woven,|& 
whip the ends and scour it well it three hot wa- 











When done sewing, card 
over the seam till it is searcely perceptible, bind 
with riband or solid blue or red calico, and you 
will have excellent light and warm blankets, worth 
a dozen linsey woolsey thin ones, such as people 
commonly make. My premium blankets weighed 
6 Ibs. each. 

Flannel is bleached in the same manner as the 
blankets. 

To make Calico Comforts for Beds. 

If you have geese, and will save the pure down 
without any feathers, and put a small quantity or 
a pound of down in a comfort on top of the cotton 
before tacking it, the comforts will not pack, and 
will be much more elastic and pleasant. 


* 


To Knit Heels of Socks Double. 
Skip every other stitch on the wrong side, knit 

all on the right, a’ d you will have a double heel 

that is doubly serviceable to the single ones. 

To make Pigs’ Foot Jelly. 

When it is boiled thick and got cold, skim all 
the grease off it, then melt it in a brass kettle, and 
stir in sugar to your taste, with the well beaten 
whites of three eggs; skim it nicely, strain it, then 
put it back in the kettle, and put in wine or sea- 
soning to your fancy, of essence of lemon, cinna- 
mon, ete., then skim and strain again; let it cool, 
and it will be good jelly, though not as clear as 
calves’ foot jelly. Serve it up with sweet whipt 
cream, in saucers, for dessert. 

To make a nice Dessert of Blanc Mange. 

Take } of a pound of Irish moss, pick and wash 
it, and boil it in a brass kettle in sweet milk ; 
when dissolved, strain it, adding a little white 
sugar; put it in cups or moulds; when cold it will 
be hard enough to turn out. Serve it up with 
sweet whipt and seasoned cream, with a teaspoon- 
ful of apple, grape or currant jelly in each saucer. 
This is a light and healthy dish. Rice boiled in 
milk, and moulded and eaten in the same way, is 
also a nice dish. 

Best Mush Batter Cakes. 

Take a quart of milk, or milk and water, and 
make a thin mush of it of meal, adding a lump of 
butter and a teaspoonful of salt ; cool it, and put 
in 3 eggs well beaten, and 4 spoonfuls of flour.— 
Have it the thickness of common batter, fry on a 
griddle, and serve with butter. 


Kentucky Home, Jan., 1857. C. H. P. 
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Markets and Special Notices 
: 
MARKETS. 
Onto CuLTIVATOR OFFice, Jan. 30, 1857 
The cold weather since our last report, has held business very | 
Prices in the main have not varied much from 
our last quotations. Corn fatted hogs have been in good demand 
for shipment East, at $7 25.@7 50 net. Beef Cattle are scarce and 
firm at $3 25@4 00 gross. Dairy products are in good demand.— 
Clover Seed is in good demand at $6 75@7 00 per bushel, chiefly 
the former rate. Nothingdoing in Timothy. Flax Seed is worth 
$1 75, and very little offering. Grain has advanced a trifle, and is 
in good demand. Wheat in Cincinnati sells for $1 10 to $1 20, 
Corn, Oats, 44c. 
In the New York market, we note no change except an advance 
Flour is declining a little ; Ohio sells for $6 70@7 00. 


much in check. 


50 @52c. 


in Pork. 





PEACH TREES 
AT 
REDUCED RATES. 
SUBSCRIBER IS OFFERING FOR | 


HI 

| Spring sales, afew thousand Peach trees, at the following 
reduced rates These trees are two years old from bud, were | 
transplanted last Spring, and from the dry weather, they are not | 
as han isome trees as if they had not been moved; but at the | 
price, are the best bargain to be had in the State. They have 
large masses of fibrous roots, and the deficiency in top would soor 
be over balanced by their growth, as they would bear moving so 
well I will sell them by the quantity as follows: For 100, $10; 
for 500, $40 ; for 1000, $75 

I have also some trees one year’s growth from bud, and a few 
hundreds twe years’ growth, for those wishing large trees 

The above are of the most approved varieties, and propagated 
with care by the subscriber 

Also a general assortment ef Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Ev- 
ergreens, Roses, Vines, etc, etc, a Catalogue of which with 
prices, ete , will be sent to all who apply and enclose a penny 
stamp JAMES EDGERTON, 

Feb. 1-3tt Sugar Grove Nursery, Barnesville, O 








WILLOW CULTURE AND CUTTINGS, 
XIRCULARS SENT FREE TO ALL APPLI- 


cants, containing a full account of the cultivation and pre- 
paring of the Basket Willow for market, showing the great de- 
mand and ready sale, prices, etc , also the amount annually used 
in our eountry, and their superiority overy other plant for hedges 
I w ell Cuttings for $2 per thousand, and for larce amounts 
will make a liberal discount. Farmers, if you don’t want to grow 
them, get a circular, any how. M. D. EVEREST 
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Published on the \st aud ith of every Month, 
At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
4: 9 Copies for $6; 


AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUF OF NINE. 


The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
Address S. D. HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor. 


mail or otherwise 





THIS METHOD 


L HE SUBSC RIBERS TAKE 


of returning their thanks to their friends and former patrons, 
for the liberal patronage heretofore bestowed, and would now 
niorm them that they have on hand, and offer for sale on very 
favorable terms, a large and full assortment of their justly cele- 


ated 
: STEEL MOLDBOARD PLOWS, 


all of which are warranted to run well, and scour, in any land, if 
fairly tried 

Gentlemen wishing to purchase a first rate article, will find it 
to their advantage to call and examine for themselves, before 
purchasing elsewhere RAYMOND, ROBERTS & CO., 

_ Feb. 1- att No. 614 Main st., ‘incinnati. 


THE § ATU RDAY EVENING POST. 


THE BEST WEEKLY PAPER. 





Sample Numbers Furnished Gratis. 





EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES. 





Apply to the Publishers, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
66 South Third St., Phila. 


SUGAR CANE SEED! 


EMERY BROTHERS 

Have, at much expense and trouble, obtained a supply of GENU- 
INE SEED of the Chinese Sugar Cane, or “ 3ORGHUM 
SACCHARATUM,” successfully grown, fully matured and sure to 
vegetate, from Mr. R. PETERS, of Georgia, which they will sup- 
ply in strong linen packages, with full directions fer its culture, 
for ONE DOLLAR, each containing sufficient quantity for one- 
fifth of an acre. Ail orders should be accompanied with TwELvE 
CENTS, or stamps, if to be sent by mail. Pamphlets, containing a 
compilation of reliable information, experiments and success of 
the Plant, since its introduction in this country, furnished gratis 
(post paid) upon receipt of a three cent postage stamp. 

EMERY BROTHERS, Proprietors, 

Albany Agricultural Works, 
52 State street, Albany. 


Feb. 1. 


Feb. 1-2tt 


- OZIE R WILLOW. 
WILL FURNISH CUTTINGS OF THE BEST 


kind— Salix viminalis— well packed and warranted, at $2 per 
1000. Circulars giving full information as to the culture, uses, 
market, ete., sent free. Address J /E 





Feb. 1-1t* Macedonia Depot, Summit Co., O 


Feb. 1-2t* Oberlin, Ohio. 
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